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Views on 


HE newest municipal activity in some 

cities is a veterans information service 

center (p. 166). Apparently there is 
a demand and need for this type of service, 
and perhaps because of inaction or the in- 
ability of various groups to get together on a 
common program the city government has 
had to administer this activity even though 
the benefits offered veterans are on federal, 
state, and private levels. The information 
centers, even where city-financed, generally 
are sponsored and operated with the assist- 
ance of many public and private agencies. 
Other new fields of intergovermental co- 
operation are opening up on the disposal of 
surplus property, advance planning of pub- 
lic works, and federal-aid highways in urban 
areas (p. 162). . . . Cities that plan to reg- 
ulate the business of professional bondsmen 
will do well to study the new Louisville 
ordinance (p. 184). . . . Philadelphia is 
making a study of the amount and quality 
of municipal services and the probable cost 
of maintaining them at present levels (p. 
184)... . Another city has levied a munici- 
pal sales tax, making five such cities in the 
country (p. 185). ... 4 A notable example of 
how public libraries can help municipal of- 
ficials is found in a new service recently 
inaugurated by the New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission (p. 184). . . . Of consider- 
able significance is the fact that the legisla- 
tures of five states recently set up statewide 
retirement plans for local employees, making 
a total of 20 states with such plans (p. 182). 
... Plans for community development are 
just as important for a small as for a large 
city and it is the responsibility of the mu- 
nicipal administrator to see that a far-sighted 
and practical program is prepared and used 
(p. 172). . . . Many cities have received 
the cooperation of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in conducting special police 
training schools which have proved highly 
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successful according to municipal officials. 
The FBI furnishes such assistance without 
cost to the city (p. 177). 

William E. Mosher, who died on June 1, 
was one of the great men of this generation 
(p. 180). He viewed every problem and 
every proposed remedy in the light of what 
was best for the public good. He always 
placed his work above personal interest, and 
he literally worked himself to death in his 
untiring devotion to the improvement of 
governmental processes. In a real sense his 
career and all that it stood for typifies the 
highest ideals of public service. His passing 
aiso is a deep personal loss to his many 
friends, particularly to those who received 
training in public administration at Syra- 
cuse University and who were influenced 
by his enthusiasm, his loyalties, and his 
ability. The Dean, as he was affectionately 
and respectfully called, expressed his broad 
concern for the democratic purpose of gov- 
ernment and for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual employee in his presidential address 
at the 1941 annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration: 
“When it comes to efficient management 
the human relations among the workers and 
between the workers and the supervisors are 
the heart-center of a sound policy. ... We 
have dealt largely with the mechanics of 
administration. The aim has been avowedly 
to lay emphasis upon greater efficiency and 
economy in operations. . . . But this concep- 
tion has proved to be not enough. . . . How 
much more imperative is it for the public 
administrator to be sensitive to the broad 
social setting of his enterprise and the social 
values inherent in it, since the ultimate pur- 
pose of government, its very reason for being, 
is the service of the people? Government 
in general, as well as each and every part of 
it, serves a social purpose and should be 
evaluated in social and human terms.” 
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New Federal Programs Affecting Cities 


A brief review of recently issued federal regulations relating to the 
administration of surplus property disposal, federal-aid highways 
in urban areas, and the preparation of plans for public works. 


FEDERAL SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR CITIES 
By COLONEL FRANK L. SEYMOUR 


Regional Director, Office of Surplus Property, U. S. Department of Commerce, New York; 
Formerly City Manager, Eldorado, Kansas 


UNICIPAL priority in the purchase 
M of federal surplus property as pro- 
vided by the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 became effective on May 25 under 
Regulation 2 of the Surplus Property Board. 


Surplus items must be made available for 
sale first to federal agencies and second to 
state and local units, although direct notifi- 
cation of available surplus property does 
not begin on a regular basis until July 25. 
During the first 60 days—until July 25— 
the disposal agencies will operate under an 
interim procedure. Each disposal agency 
is to give wide notice of available surpluses 
which federal agencies, states, and cities 
might need and which they will be allowed 
to purchase on a priority basis without hav- 
ing filed a report of their needs. 

After July 25 only those governments 
which have filed formal statements of needs 
on Form SPB-7 as prescribed in Regulation 
2 will receive notices and will be eligible to 
make purchases. The first step, therefore, 
is to prepare and file as soon as possible a 
Statement of needs on Form SPB-7 with 
the nearest regional office of the Office of 
Surplus Property of the Department of 
Commerce: Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, Kansas City (Missouri), Denver, 
San Francisco, or Seattle. These statements 
may be amended as often as desired and 
remain in effect for six months. 

As. needed items become available, the 
disposal agency in the region will give simul- 
taneous written notice to eligible state and 
local governments. These notices will be 
issued at least every 60 days and will con- 
tain the dates of the beginning and closing 
of the 30-day priority period. Surplus prop- 


erty will be described in these notices by 
the use of the terms and code numbers con- 
tained in the Standard Commodity Classifi- 
cation Manual which may be secured from 
the Government Printing Office at 15 cents 
a copy. Municipal officials should be famil- 
iar with this Manual because it gives the 
item numbers and descriptions to be used 
in making orders. 


During the first 18 days of the priority 
period, the federal agencies so notified will 
have the exclusive right to purchase any of 
the surplus property listed on the notice. 
During this 18-day period, state and local 
governments may inspect the properties 
listed on the notice. During the next 12 
days, following the 18-day federal agency 
period, state and local governments receiv- 
ing notices will have the exclusive right to 
purchase any of the remaining surplus prop- 
erty listed on the notice. 

It is recommended that, if possible, in- 
spection of all items should be made before 
issuing a purchase order. If this is not pos- 
sible, the nearest regional office should be 
visited where a sample may be on display. 

A municipality may need a tractor, a 
truck, a crane, an incinerator, a patrol 
grader, a concrete mixer, an asphalt plant, 
dishes, cooking utensils, heating stoves, fire 
equipment, first aid equipment, small tools 
in quantities, athletic equipment in quanti- 
ties or other equipment, materials, or sup- 
plies. Whatever the needs are, the order 
should state the class, number, and descrip- 
tion as given in the Manual, exact quantity 
or size, and manufacturer’s name if some 
particular product only is acceptable. 

The Department of Commerce will accept 
purchase orders of municipalities providing 
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certain stipulations are added to make these 
purchase orders conform to the Depart- 
ment’s terms and conditions of sale. A 
credit of 60 days may be extended in order 
to give municipalities time.to process pay- 
ment. It is possible that disposal agencies 
may require sample signatures of purchas- 
ing agents or persons designated by local 
governments to make purchases in the name 
of the municipality. 

Disposal agencies may be swamped with 
orders from municipalities, and for that 
reason a word of caution may save consid- 
erable difficulty. Municipalities should not 
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expect to buy small quantities of a great 
many miscellaneous items, because surplus 
property is located at several thousand sites 
throughout the country, and because the 
facilities of the armed forces are being used 
in a great many cases to effect shipment. 
It is desirable that municipalities confine 
their statement of needs to reasonable quan- 
tities of urgently required items. The saving 
to a municipality on small quantities will 
not justify the time required by the armed 
forces and the disposal agencies to handle 
orders of insignificant amounts of merchan- 
dise. 


CITIES AND FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
By HERBERT D. FRITZ 


Associate Director, American Public Works Association, Chicago 


HE Public Roads Administration on 

April 21 issued regulations to carry 

out the Federal Highway Act of 1944 
which for the first time extends federal aid 
to cities. Administrative responsibility is 
centered in the state highway departments 
which are authorized to use the facilities of 
well-qualified county and city engineering 
departments. In cases where any part of 
the cost of a project is to be shared by 
county, municipal, or other local units, the 
state highway department will determine 
the official actions to be taken and enter into 
agreements with the local officials which will 
safeguard its responsibility for the fulfill- 
ment of the project agreements and the 
continuous maintenance of the projects. The 
regulations make it clear that the extent 
of city participation will depend to a large 
degree upon the local initiative exercised in 
getting sound plans for highway improve- 
ments completed. 

The Public Roads Administration has sug- 
gested three points which should be consid- 
ered immediately and jointly by states and 
Cities. 

1. Urban areas must be established at 
least tentatively because approval of both 
urban and secondary or feeder road proj- 
ects may depend upon establishment of the 
urban area boundaries. The desirability of 
keeping the boundaries of urban areas in 


reasonable proximity to the limits of the 
municipality was urged so that the yearly 
federal share of $125,000,000 for urban 
projects and whatever portions of the $225,- 
000,000 for the regular federal-aid system 
that may be spent in urban areas will not 
be spread too thinly. Each of the 2,042 
urban areas of 5,000 population or more 
must be designated in detail and approved 
by PRA to qualify for federal funds. No 
urban area project can be included in the 
highway program until the urban area boun- 
daries have been submitted and approved. 

2. The regulations call for the immedi- 
ate designation of the highway system in 
each community on the basis of three 
classes: urban extensions of the new national 
system of interstate highways to connect as 
direct as practicable the principal metropol- 
itan areas; urban extensions of the regular 
federal-aid or primary system connecting 
virtually all municipalities (since these 
routes are for the most part already desig- 
nated, PRA suggests the task is largely 
that of realigning and raising standards of 
design); and extensions of the federal-aid 
secondary system in municipalities of less 
than 5,000 population which are not in- 
cluded in an urban area. 

3. A list of priority projects is to be 
selected for an interim program of highway 
construction which the Federal Works Agen- 
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cy will use in requesting immediate appro- 
priation of all or part of an advance author- 
ization of $100,000,000 from the first year’s 
apportionment. 

The selection of a list of priority projects 
should be made as soon as possible, even 
while the urban areas are being designated 
and the regular and secondary systems se- 
jected. The interim program is to give the 
PRA a fairly definite measure as to the size 
ef the program which the states and local- 
ilies can begin when labor and materials 
are available. 

The states and the various subdivisions 
working cooperatively can proceed wth nec- 
essary planning and engineering and other 
preliminaries leading to project agreements 
between the states and PRA. Money for 
advance planning and engineering work has 
already been made available, in previous 
appropriations, totaling $60,000,000. 

The Act authorizes the expenditure of 
federal funds to finance up to one-half the 
planning and construction costs and one- 
third of the costs of rights-of-way. Special 
provisions cover grade separations, with fed- 
eral funds available to meet 100 per cent of 
construction costs (the railways to contrib- 
ute up to 10 per cent in proportion to bene- 
fits received) and half the public fund re- 
quirements for rights-of-way. Remaining 
costs must be met by the states and local 
units which are affected. 

Commissioner MacDonald of PRA has 
declared that in general it is desirable for 
municipalities, counties, and states to join 
in furnishing the matching funds. But he 
made it plain that PRA does not intend to 
stipulate the matching arrangements in any 
state. This matter, the Commissioner said, 
will be left to the local and state agencies 
to work out cooperatively. 

Elaborating on this fundamental policy, 
the Commissioner urged that the initiative 
in the highway program, as in all other 
matters of government, be retained wherever 
possible in the community. He said the task 
of developing a nationwide system of high- 
ways adequate to meet modern traffic re- 
quirements is a challenge which can be an- 
swered in our democracy only through co- 
ordinated action of municipal, county, state, 
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and federal government agencies. With the 
federal law enacted, and with basic admin- 
istrative regulations being issued, Commis- 
sioner MacDonald indicated that in his 
opinion the major responsibility for the 
progress of the program now rests with the 
states and the units of local government. 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Signs and devices to be used will be in 
conformity with those prescribed in “such 
manual as may be adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, ap- 
proved by the state highway department, 
and concurred in by the commissiuner.” In 
this connection, the AASHO is now work- 
ing on the development of a new manual 
in consultation with other interested organ- 
izations. Extension of federal-aid construc- 
tion into cities will mean that uniform signs 
and safety devices must be placed on those 
arteries. For the sake of uniformity 
throughout a city, many municipalities are 
expected to adopt the uniform signs and 
devices prescribed on the federal systems. 

Federal sharing of right-of-way costs will 
be restricted to costs of new or additional 
lands required and obtained after July 13, 
1943, and after the date of approval of the 
program for which the right-of-way is re- 
quired. 

The rights-of-way are to be used exclu- 
sively for public highway purposes, and no 
posters, billboards, roadside stands, etc., may 
be permitted within the right-of-way limits. 

The services of private engineering organ- 
izations and consulting engineers may be 
used on projects requiring a highly special- 
ized knowledge and experience. 

The contract method shall be used unless 
another method is recommended by the state 
highway department and approved by the 
commissioner. 

The maintenance of all projects construct- 
ed under the Act will be the responsibility 
of the state. The state highway department 
may provide for maintenance by agreement 
with municipal or other local authorities, 
but the responsibility remains that of the 
department. 

No federal funds are provided for park- 
ing facilities. 
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In conclusion it should be stated that no 
federal formula exists for the redistribution 
of the federal-aid funds within the states. 
The procedure for sharing the funds among 
urban areas is a matter for each state to 
decide. Local projects should be made com- 
pletely ready for construction in order to 
assure obtaining a share of the federal funds 
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and to insure immediate construction. Local 
officials should cooperate with state highway 
officials and should be aware of the urgency 
of doing the necessary preliminary work— 
designating the urban area, determining the 
highway systems, and speeding work on the 
interim projects. State-local cooperation is 
well under way in a number of states. 


ADVANCE PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS 
By BARBARA TERRETT 
Assistant to the Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


HE Federal Works Agency has as- 

signed to its Bureau of Community 

Facilities the responsibility of distrib- 
uting the $17,500,000 recently appropriated 
by Congress to assist nonfederal public agen- 
cies in preparing plans for public works. 
The “advances” must be repaid without 
interest when funds become available for 
the construction of the project planned. Fed- 
eral funds are not to be used for construc- 
tion or for acquisition of land. 


Any local government units may apply 
for funds. Since the fund is limited and 
applications will be acted upon in the order 
received, municipalities that want this help 
should apply for it at once. Applications 
are to be made on Form 3, “Application for 
Advance Planning for Non-Federal Public 
Works.” This form and directions for infor- 
mation to be filed with it are contained in 
an FWA release dated May 9, entitled Jn- 
formation for Applicants, which may be 
secured from the Bureau of Community 
Facilities of the FWA or from one of the 
division offices located in New York, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Paul, Fort 
Worth, Berkeley, and Seattle. Municipal 
officials should also have a copy of the Reg- 
ulations, an eight-page release issued on 
May 1 by FWA. 

Each application filed should cover only 
a single specific public work, indicate that 
construction can begin within three years, 
and give evidence that the project will con- 
form to an over-all state, local, or regional 
plan approved by competent state, local, or 
regional authority. 


Projects to be favored by FWA include: 
highways, roads, and streets; bridges, via- 
ducts, and grade separations; airports; 
sewer, water, and sanitation facilities; 
schools and other educational facilities; 
hospitals and health facilities; certain pub- 
lic buildings; parks and recreational facil- 
ities; miscellaneous public facilities. Not 
eligible are public housing projects, federal 
projects, and federal-aid and state highway 
projects. 


Distribution of the fund with respect to 
over-all state aggregates is prescribed in 
Title V of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944 but FWA policy will 
control distribution within the states. The 
regulations earmark funds for various cate- 
gories of applicants for a period of three 
months, and if in that time the amount ear- 
marked is not taken up by acceptable appli- 
cations in the category the balance. will 
become available for applicants in other 
categories. The categories are: (1) “rural” 
counties having no municipality over 10,- 
000; (2) counties having cities, including 
the cities, of 10,000 to 50,000; (3) counties 
having cities, including all cities, of 50,000 
to 100,000; and (4) counties having cities, 
including all cities over 100,000 population. 
This does not mean that the funds are allo- 
cated either to the counties or to the cities 
exclusively. Any governmental unit within 
these categories may make an application 
for an advance. The earmarking is merely 
a ceiling under which FWA hopes to achieve 
an equitable distribution of this limited 
assistance. ~ 











Veterans Information Service Centers* 
By ORIN F. NOLTING 


Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The need for a central clearinghouse of information and counseling for vet- 
erans has led some cities to inaugurate this service as a municipal activity. 


HE first impact of the returning war 
veterans is being felt in many com- 
munities. More than two million men 
already have been discharged since Pearl 
Harbor but since V-E Day the rate of dis- 
charge has increased. The veteran has been 
away from home and country for months 
and perhaps years, and on his discharge he 
is suddenly confronted with the necessity 
of making many decisions which in normal 
times are made over a period of years. 
Most of the returning servicemen will 
take their places in the community where 
they left off. The veteran who knows where 
he is going doesn’t need much help. But the 
veteran who comes home more or less dis- 
abled physically or mentally, and the vet- 
eran who has been in service so long that 
he feels out of contact with civilian life, 
will need help. At the same time he does 
not want sympathy nor does he want to be 
regarded as a “problem” who needs to be 
“rehabilitated.” 


NEED FOR CLEARINGHOUSE 


While the GI has been busy fighting, the 
federal and state governments have passed 
numerous laws and set up various programs 
giving him certain legal rights and benefits. 
The veteran learns about these rights and 
benefits while still in the service, but when 
he arrives home he often does not know 
how to proceed in obtaining them. Many 
discharged veterans also have family or per- 
sonal problems or need vocational guidance. 
It is the responsibility of the community to 
see that there is a single central agency 
where a veteran can go to find out about 
all of his rights and benefits and services 





*In the preparation of this article grateful 


acknowledgment is made of the assistance of the 
National Committee on Service to Veterans and the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration. 
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and how he can get them. 

At such a center, according to the Mich- 
igan State Office of Veterans’ Affairs, “if it 
is properly organized, he should be able to 
find out how and where to get the answer 
to any problem confronting him, whether 
he is in search of a job, desirous of filing a 
claim, looking for help in improving his 
physical or mental health, trying to find 
aid and advice in completing his education 
or in training for a new vocation, or seek- 
ing the solution to a personal or domestic 
problem. The counseling center should be 
so located and so equipped with data and 
trained personnel that no veteran need leave 
wondering what his next step should be.” 

What have the federal and state govern- 
ments done to provide information and guid- 
ance for the discharged veteran? What 
action has been taken at the community 
level and by whom? What factors should 
be considered in establishing a local in- 
formation center? What types of services 
should be rendered? An attempt is made 
here to review briefly what is being done 
and to offer some suggestions. 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND LocaL ACTION 


Federal Action. National planning for in- 
formation centers probably began in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, when the President by execu- 
tive order established the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration in the Office 
of War Mobilization as a planning and co- 
ordinating body. The RRA in Order No. 1, 
issued on May 17, 1944, directed that there 
should be established in each state a vet- 
erans service committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Selective Service System, 
the War Manpower Commission, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. The order also 
directed that in each community there 
should be established a veterans service com- 
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mittee composed of or including representa- 
tives of Selective Service, United States Em- 
ployment Service, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, if these agencies have local 
representatives. The RRA was not estab- 
lished to operate or administer any direct 
services; one of its functions is to confer 
with existing state and local agencies for 
the purpose of coordinating activities. 

The USES of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the local selective service boards, 
and the Veterans’ Administration have au- 
thority to set up local information centers, 
although they have not been provided with 
funds for this purpose. In many cities these 
federal offices serve as the central informa- 
tion center and these and other federal agen- 
cies cooperate in the activities of local in- 
formation centers. Among the larger cities 
where the USES serves as the local informa- 
tion center are Baltimore, Little Rock, Mem- 
phis, Knoxville, Salt Lake City, Syracuse, 
Topeka, Tulsa, Waco (Texas), and Wau- 
kegan (Illinois). 

It is significant also that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration recently announced 
arrangements for establishing vocational 
guidance centers for returning servicemen at 
50 educational institutions. 

State Action. Most states have set up 
agencies to disseminate information on vet- 
erans’ rights and benefits, to assist in mak- 
ing claims, and to administer some or all the 
benefits provided for veterans by state law. 
In addition, the veterans office in many 
states encourages the organization of local 
councils to assist veterans. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive state- 
wide plan for information centers is found 
in Michigan where a state office of veterans 
affairs set up in April, 1944, has assisted 
in establishing more than 125 such centers, 
some financed by the county, some by the 
city, and some jointly by public and private 
agencies. The state office of veterans affairs 
supplies office forms, issues a news bulletin, 
and recently inaugurated a program of ad- 
vanced training for counselors serving at 
community information centers with the 
State paying all travel and other expenses. 
Cities and counties have been authorized by 
the 1945 legislature to appropriate funds 


for the operation of centers approved by 
the state office of veterans affairs. 

New York last month established a divi- 
sion of veterans affairs and appropriated 
$2,825,000. The new law (Ch. 763, 1945) 
authorizes county and city governments to 
establish veterans service agencies with the 
state allocating up to $5,000 a year toward 
the operation of such offices. The county 
agency may serve the entire county includ- 
ing cities except where cities establish an 
agency. The director of the county agency 
is to be appointed by the chief executive 
officer of the county and by the mayor in a 
city. The appointing authority also is to 
appoint local veterans advisory committees. 

A number of other states, notably Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, are promoting 
the organization of local information centers. 
The Connecticut Reemployment Commis- 
sion leaves to each city the type of center 
to establish and the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Aid and Pensions is en- 
couraging the smaller towns to work to- 
gether in establishing district offices. 

Community Action. At the local level sev- 
eral types of information centers are being 
established. During recent weeks there has 
been a great deal of activity, especially in 
large and middle-sized cities, according to 
the National Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans, toward setting up such centers. In 
the majority of instances where a good pro- 
gram is in operation there is a citywide 
committee which includes representatives of 
the many interests concerned, including the 
federal agencies, local governments, veterans 
organizations, the American Red Cross, 
health and welfare agencies, business and 
industry, organized labor, educational in- 
terests, and the churches. 

An analysis of information secured by 
questionnaires sent out by the Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., the American Red 
Cross, and other groups, shows that as of 
May 1, 1945, of the 92 cities with popula- 
tions over 100,000, 68 have established a 
central information agency, 10 have plans 
in process, and 14 report no center either 
in operation or in process of being estab- 
lished. In all cities, however, the national 
agencies such as USES, Selective Service, 
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and American Red Cross, provide informa- 
tion and referral as a part of their regular 
services. In the entire country, according 
to the RRA, there are 953 veterans informa- 
tion centers. 

In about one-half of the cities over 100,- 
000 the veterans information center is 
financed by the community or war chest, as 
in Akron, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Erie, Fort Worth, 
Gary, Houston, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, and Seattle. Among 
the cities in which the information center 
is financed entirely or in part by the local 
government are Atlanta, Boston, Cambridge, 
Charlotte, Cleveland, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Fall River, Hartford, Louisville, Lowell, 
Miami, New Haven, Oakland, Richmond, 
Springfield (Massachusetts), Tampa, and 
Washington. 

Veterans information centers also have 
been established in many smaller cities in 
all ‘parts of the country. In Michigan, for 
example, where there are more than 125 
such centers, at least 12 are publicly 
financed—by the county in Bay City, Cadil- 
lac, East Lansing, Ironwood, Petoskey, Port 
Huron, Sault Ste. Marie, and Three Rivers; 
and by the city in Birmingham, Detroit, 
Ferndale, Huntington Woods, and Pleasant 
Ridge. In some of the larger cities, such as 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Muskegon, Saginaw, and Pontiac, the cen- 
ters are financed by community chest or 
war funds, and in some cases partially by 
city or county governments. Among the 
California cities that participate in financing 
information centers are Alhambra, Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
and San Francisco. 


SELECTED TYPES OF CENTERS 


Details concerning a few of the local in- 
formation centers may be of interest. Among 
those set up under the auspices of private 
organizations and financed chiefly by the 
community chest or war fund is the com- 
munity advisory service center in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, which serves seven towns 
and has received much publicity as a model 
center. Representatives of various federal 
and state agencies are housed at the center, 
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26 committees cooperate in its operation, 
and it has a paid staff of 10. 

In Minneapolis 44 veterans aid groups 
established a central information office, 
financed mainly by the community war 
chest, at which veterans find representatives 
of the USES, Veterans’ Administration, 
Legal Aid Society, several state depart- 
ments, labor groups, etc. The center has a 
paid staff of nine. 

Another information center organized and 
financed by the community chest is the com- 
munity information and counseling center 
in Gary, Indiana, which has a staff of two 
and an annual budget of $5,800. The gov- 
erning board consists of representatives from 
40 organizations. 

In some cities, perhaps because of the in- 
ability of all groups to agree on a single 
program or because of inaction of local 
groups in setting up a central office, the mu- 
nicipal government has undertaken to estab- 
lish and finance a veterans information 
center. One of the largest of these centers 
is the Detroit Veterans’ Information Center, 
opened in September, 1944, in a centrally 
located downtown office building. The city 
council has appropriated $120,000 for the 
center for the year beginning July 1, 1945. 
It is operated by the Detroit Council of 
Veterans Affairs and a board of directors, 
both appointed by the mayor; the members 
of the council in most cases are chairmen 
of various subcommittees such as planning, 
education, counseling, and so on. These 
committees assist the center; for example, 
the committee on vocational guidance 
studies all existing vocational guidance 
agencies and facilities and makes the in- 
formation available to the staff at the center 
which in turn uses it in counseling the vet- 
eran. The center has a staff of 14, includ- 
ing a manager, assistant manager, four sen- 
ior counselors, three junior counselors, and 
stenographic and clerical help. The center 
has become the spokesman for the veteran 
in his dealings with the various public and 
private agencies in the city. 

On the floor directly above the center is 
the servicemen’s bureau which is financed 
by the Detroit War Chest and has a staff 
of 11 and a budget of $50,000. Here each 
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of three veterans organizations has two claim 
officers who, by the act of Congress, are 
authorized to take power of attorney for a 
veteran in processing any claims. If the 
center, as a result of a counseling interview, 
finds that a discharged veteran has a claim 
he can be referred directly to this bureau. 

In Colorado Springs, Colorado, a city of 
42,000, the center is financed partly by 
private and partly by public funds. One 
section, information and referral, is oper- 
ated by a committee representing the El 
Paso County Veterans Advisory Council and 
the Council of Social Agencies; it has a 
budget of $4,500 for the first eight months, 
supplied mainly by the community fund. 
Housed in the same building is the occupa- 
tional adjustment service recently estab- 
lished by the city council; a committee ap- 
pointed by the city manager acts in an ad- 
visory capacity. The city has appropriated 
$6,000 for this office, the director of which 
is responsible to the city manager. 

The information and occupation service 
offices in Colorado Springs are closely co- 
ordinated and together have three full-time 
paid employees. The information center 
assists veterans with claims, loans, employ- 
ment, family problems, insurance, pensions, 
mustering out pay, and health matters. The 
occupational adjustment service provides 
service not only to veterans but to any resi- 
dent of the community. This service in- 
cludes occupational guidance and adijust- 
ment, educational and vocational counseling, 
employment in some. particular cases, and 
aptitude testing, and the office coordinates 
its work with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Another example of a publicly financed 
center is found in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
where the city council recently appropriated 
$3,000 to be used with a like sum appro- 
priated by the county for an information 
center operated by a joint committee of city 
and county officials. A somewhat different 
plan will be followed in Schenectady, New 
York, where a county unit will be estab- 
lished by joint agreement between the city 
and the county with the county financing 
the center under the new state program men- 
tioned above. In New York State it is ex- 
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pected that many centers established last 
winter in various cities under the state office 
of civilian protection will now be brought 
under the new state veterans agency. New 
York City is centralizing all veteran matters 
in a nine-story building which the city is 
remodeling at a cost of $350,000. The build- 
ing will house all state, federal, and city 
agencies relating to veterans problems. 
Still another type of city-financed center 
is found in the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Veterans’ Service Department headed by a 
director appointed by the city council. This 
center also operates a rehabilitation clinic, 
a vocational guidance service, and a legal 
aid service. The staff includes six full-time 
paid employees and several part-time volun- 
teers. The budget for the center is approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year. In Cleveland the 
veterans information center operated by the 
city has an annual budget of $32,000 and 
a staff of seven full-time employees. The 
head of the center is appointed by the health 
and welfare director and there is an “operat- 
ing committee” with advisory functions only. 


Types OF SERVICE RENDERED 


On what types of problems do the vet- 


erans want help? An analysis of the re- 
quests of more than 23,000 discharged vet- 
erans who called at the veterans service 
center in New York City during the six 
months from April to October, 1944, shows 
that most of their problems are similar to 
ordinary civilian problems except for those 
revolving around legal rights and benefits. 
Forty per cent of the veterans had family 
or personal problems or were bewildered and 
did not know what their needs actually were 
when they stopped in at the center. An- 
other 40 per cent had problems revolving 
around their need for a job. Of this group, 
25 per cent wanted placement counseling, 
7 per cent were disabled and entitled to vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and 8 per cent 
wanted information regarding educational 
training. The third group of veterans, ap- 
proximately 20 per cent, had problems cen- 
tering around their legal rights and benefits. 
They wanted the center to interpret, explain, 
and guide them through the legalities, to 
point out to them the benefits to which 
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they are entitled and to show them how to 
apply for them. 

During the seven months ending with 
April, 1945, the Detroit information center 
served 14,000 veterans. The questions of 
one-fourth of the men related to old or new 
jobs, another fourth wanted help on various 
kinds of claims, and about one-half had 
varied problems most of which centered on 
education, loans, temporary financial aid, 
housing, etc. The information center re- 
ferred two-thirds of the men to the proper 
operating agency and one-third were han- 
dled at the center. The veterans calling at 
the Colorado Springs center want informa- 
tion on loans, pensions, claims, insurance, 
and vocational counseling, in that order. At 
the Gary, Indiana, center insurance prob- 
lems head the list, closely followed by re- 
quests for advice on widow’s compensation, 
hospital treatment, loans, etc. In Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the services most sought are 
assistance for allotments to families, em- 
ployment, and photostating of discharge 
and other official papers; recently there has 
been an increasing demand for information 
on insurance problems. 


SETTING Up A CENTER 


Numerous services available to discharged 
veterans under federal and state legislation 
are useful only to the extent that full and 
accurate information about them is made 
available to the individual concerned. Fed- 
eral and state agencies have published com- 
pilations of veterans laws and other informa- 
tion, and much of the information services 
of veterans organizations is rendered pri- 
marily by the printed word. Published ma- 
terial, however, does not take the place of 
individual counseling. 


1. The first task is to inventory the var- 
ious services available locally and to effect 
a coordination among them that will guar- 
antee the availability of help without dupli- 
cation, delay, needless referrals, and un- 
skilled application of knowledge. Matters to 
be considered include the area to be served 
and the number of returning veterans. 

2. The information and counseling center 
may be sponsored and financed by the city 
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government, by the community chest or war 
fund, by an independent committee repre- 
senting all local groups interested in vet- 
erans affairs, or by some jointly operated 
program, such as city, county, and private 
organizations. The success of the project 
depends upon the close cooperation of all 
groups and the securing of a qualified direc- 
tor. Close liaison should be maintained 
with all existing federal, state, and local 
public and private agencies. 

3. The office of the center should be cen- 
trally located, easily accessible, and staffed 
by full-time paid employees some of whom 
are trained in the technique of interviewing 
and counseling. 


4. The information center should have 
detailed information concerning all commu- 
nity, state, and federal agencies, programs, 
services, and resources, so that it can be 
passed along to the individual veteran who 
needs help and direction in discovering the 
agencies best suited to cope with his needs. 


5. Veterans information centers probably 
should be limited to information and 
referral. In other words, it is the job of the 
center to see that the veteran gets the serv- 
ice to which he is entitled from the agency 
most qualified to give it. The information 
center generally does not and should not make 
out claims, refer veterans to jobs, and so on, 
but rather should contact the proper agency 
whose function it is to do these things and 
see that the veteran gets such help. The 
center should not let any veteran leave the 
office until contact by telephone has been 
made with the agency to which he is referred 
and a definite appointment made. Referral 
techniques are important to insure that there 
is no duplication of effort and that prompt 
attention is given to the veteran’s needs. A 
follow-up system should be used to assure 
that the veteran is given the necessary serv- 
ice. In Colorado Springs referral is made 
by a card with stub to be detached and 
returned to the center. 


6. Direct services, including treatment, 
personal counseling, and so on are primarily 
the responsibility of the regular service 
agencies in the community, but in many 
places, especially in small communities, the 
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center may need to provide a limited degree 
of counseling and vocational help because 
such service may not be available outside 
the center or because the center has special 
personnel trained in such fields. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Among the publications helpful to com- 
munities in establishing veterans informa- 
tion centers is a pamphlet, entitled Commu- 
nity Services for Veterans, issued in 1944 
by the National Committee on Service to 
Veterans, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
at 10 cents a copy. This organization is 
now making an appraisal of community pro- 
grams, as already indicated, and will soon 
publish a tabulation of information show- 
ing as of May 1, 1945, the type of services 
rendered, method of financing, number of 
employees, and organizations participat- 
ing in the program in cities with popula- 
tions over 25,000. The National Committee 
on Service to Veterans is selecting a repre- 
sentative group of 50 cities for a careful 
field study. The results of another question- 
naire survey among cities over 10,000 will 
be published shortly by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. 

More detailed information has been pub- 
lished about some of the information cen- 
ters. The Connecticut Reemployment Com- 
mission (State Armory, Hartford) has issued 
a pamphlet, entitled Suggestions for Organ- 
ization and Activities of Local Reemploy- 
ment and Veterans’ Advisory Committees, 
which outlines the statewide program and 
gives detailed information on the organiza- 
tion and operation of information centers in 
five cities. In Michigan, the Office of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs (300 North Grand Avenue, 
Lansing) has published a Progress Report, 
and also a useful pamphlet entitled How to 
Organize a Local Council of Veterans’ Af- 
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fairs and a Veterans’ Counselling Center. 
The center at Gary, Indiana (516 Washing- 
ton Street), has published its constitution; 
the center in Colorado Springs (406 Na- 
tional Bank Building) will shortly issue a 
bulletin about its services; and the Worces- 
ter Massachusetts, Veterans’ Service De- 
partment has issued a statement about its 
functions and the procedure followed in 
vocational guidance work. Information on 
the participation of federal agencies at in- 
formation centers is available from the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Cities also should 
be informed of the assistance available from 
their state veterans agency. 


CONCLUSION 


Information centers are organized pri- 
marily for use by discharged servicemen and 
women but it is likely that the center will 
receive requests for service from others in 
the community such as relatives of veterans 
and war workers. The information center 
in some cities, therefore, will tend to become 
a general community information center. Its 
central location and the efficiency with which 
it handles requests will make it a good clear- 
inghouse not only for information on services 
of public and private agencies but also as a 
source of informaton on services of state 
and national governmental agencies. Local 
governmental services are expanding, and 
for at least two decades there has been a 
change of emphasis from regulatory to serv- 
ice activities. Likewise, more and more 
federal and state agencies are setting up pro- 
grams which affect people. Thus, it is pos- 
sible that more states may follow Michigan 
and New York in aiding local governments 
to establish and finance information centers 
that can perform a needed and useful public 
service even after the war is over and the 
veterans are home. 





Minimum Planning Goals for Small Cities 


By EDWARD B. WILKENS* 
Staff Member, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Some of the problems involved in planning, with suggestions on how to get 


started, minimum requirements, getting 


LANNING is a means, not an end. It 

provides the chief administrator of a 

city with valuable tools and techniques 
to accomplish the objectives of good govern- 
ment. A far-sighted planning program is 
as essential in the small as in the large city, 
both to the long-range determination of 
major governmental policies and to the day- 
to-day direction of municipal operations. 
Planning puts a spotlight on the social aims 
of the community and leads to ways and 
means of facilitating their realization with 
available funds. 

Many administrators support the princi- 
ples and objectives of planning but find it 
difficult: to translate them into immediate 
and effective action. An effective planning 
program may be inhibited by lack of ade- 
quate enabling legislation, insufficient appro- 
priations to the planning agency, a shortage 
of trained expert or secondary personnel 
in the planning agency, an excessive amount 
of routine operational tasks to be performed 
by the planning agency, a lack of sympathy 
or understanding by the local legislative 
body, unsympathetic citizen organizations 
or pressure groups, the lack of a definite 
program to guide the planning operations, 
and the lack of aggressive leadership on the 
part of the planning agency. These obstacles 
to planning are not insurmountable, how- 
ever, and may be overcome in part through 
the program herein outlined. 

Even small cities need to develop post- 
war programs for public works and _facili- 
ties to meet the accumulated needs resulting 
from deferred construction. The promise 
of federal and state aid for both the plan- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wilkens holds a master’s 
degree in city planning and housing from Columbia 
University and a degree in architecture from the 
University of Rome. He has done planning work 
for the town of Nutley, New Jersey; the Virginia 
State Planning Board; Henrico County, Virginia; 
and Buffalo, New York. 


the work done, and using the results. 


ning and construction of postwar public 
works is a challenge to every executive to 
see to it that his community shall derive 
the maximum advantages from such op- 
portunities. 

Planning needs are often manifested by 
the existence of obsolete or inadequate zon- 
ing control; the lack of control over the 
subdivision and development of land; the 
inadequacy of the physical plant of the city 
as exemplified by obsolete public buildings, 
congested thoroughfares, and urban blight; 
and the economic and financial problems 
raised by tax delinquency, shrinking mu- 
nicipal income and increasing operating 
costs. No city can afford to face the post- 
war period without having examined its 
major problems and objectives and pre- 
pared for their solution and achievement. 


GETTING STARTED 


The war has made static many conditions 
which formerly were subject to constant 
change such as housing construction, land 
subdivision, and construction of public phys- 
ical facilities. An opportunity exists at the 
present for the evaluation of such conditions 
which might be compared to the measure- 
ment of the basal metabolism of the human 
body where all but the most basic physical 
activities have been suspended. This period, 
soon to be followed by great activity in both 
public and private fields, can be utilized 
by the executive to get the picture of exist- 
ing conditions and prepare his plans for 
future community development. In_ this 
connection it is probable that many execu- 
tives do not realize the extent and usability 
of existing data. Much of it, undoubtedly, 
requires only some selective examination and 
evaluation followed by a small amount of 
time devoted to processing to make it usable 
to the administrator. 

To make planning activities effective the 
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executive should satisfy himself that gov- 
ernmental machinery exists which is capable 
of doing the planning job and that a suitable 
planning program is in the process of devel- 
opment. Even if a planning agency already 
has been established, its powers, personnel, 
and financial potency should be examined 
to determine whether it can do an effective 
job. Closer integration with the administra- 
tive branch of government and a closer rela- 
tionship in its capacity as an advisory staff 
agency to the chief executive may be desir- 
able. Local ordinances and state laws should 
be examined to reveal any lack of available 
legal machinery which is handicapping the 
effectiveness of the planning agency. 


In the development of a planning pro- 
gram, it is probable that the immediate 
problems faced by the average community 
relate to (a) the review, appraisal, and 
orderly presentation of the planning mater- 
ials and facilities developed to date; (b) 
the revision and modernization of existing 
zoning ordinances and subdivision control 
acts and the critical examination of building 
codes as a means of increasing the effective- 
ness of these instruments of planning; (c) 
the planning of an adequate postwar public 
works program; and (d) the adoption of a 
program of useful continuing activities for 
the planning agency. 


The accomplishment of such a program 
will undoubtedly require certain original 
research as well as the discovery, analysis, 
and appraisal of materials and information 
already developed relative to the existing 
situation to determine what constitutes de- 
sirable community development in the future. 
Carried to the ultimate logical conclusion 
this would mean the development of a master 
community plan as a preliminary to zoning 
revision and detailed public works planning. 
At a minimum it means the development of 
general sketch plans in broad terms to pro- 
vide one basis from which proper zoning 
districts can be developed and the relative 
merits of various proposed public works 
projects can be appraised. 

The chief administrators of many com- 
munities may feel that the program sug- 
gested below is overly ambitious, especially 


if their primary interest is in the preparation 
of a zoning ordinance. But zoning is a reg- 
ulatory activity aimed at controlling land 
use and general community development. 
For a zoning ordinance to be useful and 
acceptable it should be carefully tailored to 
fit local requirements. This requires certain 
basic research relative to the existing situa- 
tion with a view to determining what con- 
stitutes desirable community development. 
The master plan, whether in detailed or in 
sketch form, is an extremely valuable means 
of indicating desirable community develop- 
ment. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


The minimum requirements of a program 
which will provide a basis for measurement 
of future governmental operations should 
include: 

1. Basic studies (extending beyond the 
corporate limits wherever necessary) of 
existing land uses, existing building heights, 
age of buildings, coverage of lots, land and 
building valuations, and vacant land to in- 
dicate existing conditions, recent trends or 
changes in use, values, and general build- 
ing design, particularly with regard to the 
relationship of building area to lot area. 
These data give a picture of the physical 
conditions of the city at a given time. This 
material usually can be assembled from 
available sources by average clerical per- 
sonnel. 


2. Basic studies of population character- 
istics, including analyses relating to exist- 
ing density, recent changes in population 
density and distribution, and summarization 
of age, sex, and race composition, with par- 
ticular emphasis on their usefulness in pre- 
paring zoning regulations and subdivision 
control measures, but keeping in mind as 
well their value in indicating trends of 
growth and change in the city in terms of 
the character of the people of which it is 
composed. These data are readily available 
from United States Census reports and may 
be supplemented from vital statistics source 
material in health department files. 


3. Additional basic studies, at least in 
general terms, in the fields of transporta- 
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tion, traffic, public utilities, and the like 
which will be necessary for the develop- 
ment of sketch plans reflecting in broad 
terms desirable future development and pro- 
viding the basis for physical planning and 
physical improvement programs as well s 
for the provision of supplemental informa- 
tion in checking the efficiency of present 
zoning and subdivision regulations or in 
preparing new ones. 


4. The development of an adequate pub- 
lic works program for the postwar period 
by examining and classifying existing rec- 
ommendations for public works projects 
which may be available from governmental 
department heads, previous planning studies, 
or from private research groups or citizens’ 
committees and appraising their desirability 
as elements in the general pattern of com- 
munity development, as means for provid- 
ing employment, and with respect to the 
community’s ability to pay for their con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 


5. Concurrently with the conduct of the 
above program of studies, examination 
should be made of the organization of the 
existing planning and zoning agencies (or 
preparation made for their creation if they 
are lacking) and steps should be taken to- 
ward the formulation of a long-range plan- 
ning program for these agencies. Their 
work will be more easily accomplished if a 
program for the presentation and explana- 
tion of planning and zoning materials to the 
general public is developed and if public 
interest in the planning program is stim- 
ulated and maintained. Primary emphasis 
in the production of all planning studies 
should be upon their utility as guides to 
governmental operations. However, many 
of the studies, particularly those which can 
be presented in pictorial form, will be found 
to have considerable appeal to public in- 
terest, and no opportunity should be neg- 
lected to make use of them in evoking pub- 
lic support. 


The adoption of the foregoing program 
should constitute a partial safeguard against 
the dangers of uncontrolled development. 
While by no means a complete planning 
study, it would answer the immediate pur- 
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pose of providing some orientation in plan- 
ning problems. It would lend itself to re- 
finement as the community undertakes more 
detailed planning in the future, including 
quite possibly the development of a com- 
plete master plan for the location of future 
public works and properties and_ special 
studies regarding traffic, health, welfare, 
police, fire, recreation, and other municipal 
activities. Certainly, detailed studies in 
these fields can only be of doubtful value 
unless they are related to general plans for 
community development on a community- 
wide basis. 


GETTING THE WorRK DONE 


In presenting for consideration the fore- 
going minimum requirements for community 
planning in a small city, the present lack 
of both trained and professional personnel 
and of clerical workers has been kept in 
mind. Three general approaches to the 
problem appear to be possible, and one of 
these should prove to be applicable to al- 
most any community. 


First, the city can conduct planning 
studies by using its own personnel entirely, 
by placing the work in charge of a well- 
qualified engineer or individual with tech- 
nical training (it is assumed that the city 
does not have an experienced planner as a 
member of its administrative staff), and by 
relying upon handbooks of planning tech- 
niques and examples of planning studies in 
other cities as guides. 

Second, the city can call in a firm of 
planning consultants and place the problem 
entirely in their hands, relying on them to 
provide necessary personnel with the excep- 
tion of minor clerical and _ stenographic 
assistance. 


Third, the city can call upon the services 
of a planning technician to work with its 
own personnel in jointly developing the 
planning program and in conducting the 
planning studies. The pros and cons of these 
three plans are reviewed briefly below. 

1. There are several advantages where the 
planning problem is attacked by local per- 
sonnel entirely. Additional expenditures for 
undertaking such a program will be slight, 
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as use will be made of available personnel 
already on the governmental payroll and 
they. may be supplemented by volunteer citi- 
zens’ services. The work will be done by 
individuals who are in themselves sources 
of knowledge of local history, source mate- 
rials, and other useful data. The major ad- 
vantage is that many individuals, including 
the department heads, become very well ac- 
quainted with the program’s objectives and 
development and their understanding and 
future cooperation are thereby greatly stim- 
ulated, thus increasing the assurance of a 
continuing program of planning. 


These advantages are balanced, possibly 
outweighed, by several disadvantages. The 
competition of the normal operating func- 
tions of a department may seriously inter- 
fere with both the amount of time and en- 
thusiasm which employees can devote to the 
planning work. Much effort may be wasted 
in unprofitable survey techniques, and 
biased or limited studies may be developed 
because of limitations in the viewpoint, tech- 
nical training, or experience of the directing 
official. Time and effort may be wasted in 
repeating studies which have already been 
pursued in other communities where the 
findings may be applicable to similar local 
conditions. Departmental jealousies may 
motivate mistrust of and resistance to rec- 
ommendations. Local prophets are notor- 
iously without honor in their own countries. 
As a result, being conscious of these ad- 
verse local influences, the recommendations 
made by the local planning agency may be 
timid and incomplete. 


2. Effective results may be obtained in 
some communities by the hiring of a pro- 
fessional consulting agency to assume the 
entire task of conducting the research and 
preparing the plans for community develop- 
ment. This method assures an attack upon 
the problem by an experienced group of 
individuals whose thorough knowledge of 
techniques and sources eliminates lost mo- 
tion and unprofitable activity. Their ac- 
quaintance with comparable and contrasting 
community development will keep the broad 
objectives predominant at all times. As 
“experts” their opinions will be treated with 
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greater respect and their recommendations 
are more likely to be impartial and bold be- 
cause they are not subject to local political 
pressures. Provision of necessary personnel 
is the responsibility of the consulting agency 
which can draw upon a pool of specialists 
who have expert knowledge of each phase 
of the program undertaken. 


This method is not without its disadvan- 
tages, however, which may prove insur- 
mountable in some communities. It is likely 
to be more expensive than the previously 
mentioned method and may require special 
action by the local legislative body in the 
appropriation of funds. No attempt is likely 
to be made to train local personnel to carry 
on the work after the terms of the con- 
tractual agreement have been met. This re- 
sults in lack of understanding by the com- 
munity and by the operating departments 
of the value and objectives of the work; 
which means that it may receive half- 
hearted local support, both while work is in 
progress and after it has been completed. 
There may be a tendency to produce ready- 
made solutions to local problems with ac- 
companying unrealistic and arbitrary rec- 
ommendations which may overlook local 
customs and prejudices capable of exerting 
a controlling influence on any program of 
planning. The fate of many master plans 
of community development prepared under 
these circumstances in the past provides 
little encouragement for the hope that plans 
so prepared will meet with unqualified suc- 
cess in the future. Under a contractual 
agreement the arrangements may prove to 
be too inflexible to permit changes in the 
program to meet hitherto unforeseen con- 
ditions which become apparent as_ the 
studies develop and there will be a tendency 
on the part of the contracting agency to 
treat the work as a complete job, rather 
than the first step in a continuing process. 
Finally, competent consultant services are 
not now available to do complete planning 
jobs under present conditions in all of the 
communities which need them at the present 
time. 


3. The third procedure is in reality a 
combination of the two procedures previous- 
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ly described, and combines many of the 
advantages characteristic of each. Fullest 
maximum reliance would be placed upon 
local initiative and facilities, with consultant 
services used wherever needed to give direc- 
tion, breadth of vision, and technical train- 
ing in conducting the studies and in devel- 
oping the plans and recommendations. Such 
a program would permit the most efficient 
use of trained planning personnel which may 
be available either from private consulting 
agencies, from regional agencies, or from 
state planning boards or commissions which 
have such technical personnel available. The 
part-time services of the trained planning 
consultant may be engaged to outline the 
necessary work to be done and to demon- 
strate the techniques to be followed by lo- 
cal officials and clerical and research per- 
sonnel in producing the necessary basic data 
required. 

Plans and recommendations should be 
prepared as a result of collaborative action 
by the planning consultant, the ‘chief ad- 
ministrator, representatives of the legislative 
body, and department heads, in groups and 
combinations of groups which are found to 
be most efficient and productive. Their ac- 
quaintance with local special problems will 
help to assure that the plans and recom- 
mendations are adapted to local needs. This 
will tend to eliminate narrowness of concept, 
bias, or partiality toward any group or spe- 
cial interest, and help to eliminate much 
misunderstanding and adverse criticism from 
public or private sources. 


Economy may be assured by the proper 
balancing of expenditures for expert services 
against the necessary research and clerical 
services required to produce the factual ma- 
terial which: forms the basis for technical 
study. By this method some planning con- 
sulting services should be available to most 
communities under conditions which can be 
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adjusted to their ability to use and pay for 
such services. 


UsING THE RESULTS 


This planning program not only would 
promote proper community-wide develop- 
ment but also would provide a sound basis 
for solving specific administrative problems. 
For example, a sewage disposal system may 
be under consideration. To be solved are 
questions of size and location of main trunk 
and branch lines, advantages of a sanitary 
system over a combined system, possible 
use of septic tanks in some areas, and loca- 
tion of plant site. 

The sketch plans already developed would 
indicate the probable direction and extent 
of industrial, commercial, and residential 
development; the rate of growth and future 
density of population; the type of housing 
which may be anticipated; the character- 
istics of population groups which will deter- 
mine their need for facilities and their 
ability to pay; and estimated future land 
values. These data can be used to insure 
that the sewage disposal system serves both 
immediate and future needs and that it will 
be integrated with the other fundamental 
elements of the community’s physical, social, 
and economic structure. 

Furthermore, the rights of way can be 
located in relation to major traffic routes, 
public parks, and green-belt areas. Control 
over private building and construction to 
insure conformity with the general pattern 
of land use would be exercised by zoning 
and subdivision laws. The use of land, lot 
sizes and areas, and street patterns would 
be regulated in conformity both with the 
sketch plans and with the requirements of 
the disposal system. In a similar matter 
each specific project can be related to other 
projects for the harmonious development of 
the community as a whole. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 











FBI Cooperation in Police Schools 


How and to what extent does the FBI co- 
operate with cities in the training of 
policemen? 


AW ENFORCEMENT is a recognized pro- 

fession and as in all professions prog- 
ress is made only by constant study and 
research. For this reason the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation offers its services and 
cooperation to all law enforcement agencies 
throughout the United States. In recognition 
of the need for a school to train men in 
law enforcement work, the FBI National 
Academy was established by the FBI in 
1935. The prime purpose of this school is 
the training of police instructors and execu- 
tives. To date, 1,047 men have graduated 
from this training course and have made the 
training available to over 100,000 of their 
fellow officers. 

In addition to the FBI National Academy 
graduates, the FBI has a number of special 
agents qualified as police instructors who 
will be made available upon request to assist 
duly constituted law enforcement agencies 
in their police training programs. These 
special agents are prepared to instruct on 
all general police topics. There are a large 
number of courses available such as lectures 
and demonstrations on defensive tactics, 
firearms instruction, and training in the 
methods of setting up and maintaining police 
records. In addition, experts will be made 
available to give instruction on the proper 
methods of taking, classifying, and preserv- 
ing fingerprints; on scientific aids in crime 


detection, and the use of the FBI Laboratory 
in Washington, D. C. Special agents will 
also be furnished for discussions of current 
crime trends with emphasis on the very 
pertinent problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Special agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation have assisted in conducting 
numerous schools throughout the nation in 
both large and small police departments. 
Duly constituted law enforcement agencies 
desiring to start schools should write to the 
FBI in Washington, D. C., or contact the 
special agent in charge of the nearest FBI 
field office from whom full information can 
be obtained concerning the methods of start- 
ing and conducting courses. Programs can 
be arranged to train new recruits or to estab- 
lish refresher or retraining courses for older 
members of the department. 

There are a number of reasons for offer- 
ing this training in local departments. Each 
agency has its own fundamental rules of 
operation and these can be made a basic 
course in each training school held. The 
school is open to all members of the depart- 
ment and the problems of a particular officer 
can be discussed for the benefit of all. Then, 
too, a spirit of friendly competition is en- 
gendered among the personnel attending the 
school and loyalty to their own department 
is fostered. 

It is the desire of the FBI to raise the 
standards of law enforcement to the highest 
level and to this end any and all assistance 
possible will be given without cost to local 
departments.—J. Epcar Hoover, director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice. 





Other inquiries recently were answered by the International City Managers As- 
sociation on municipal auditoriums, purchasing a privately owned water system, 
and paying city employees for overtime. PusLic MANAGEMENT readers con- 
cerned with these problems may secure copies of ICMA’s replies on request. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


N™ REGULATIONS on the administration 
of the federal programs for public 
works planning, surplus property, and high- 
ways are reviewed briefly elsewhere in this 
issue. Other recent federal actions of interest 
to cities relate mainly to the disposal of war 
housing, pending bills on airports and pub- 
lic service training, and the removal of cer- 
tain restrictions. 

Housing. Government-owned war housing 
that will become surplus, according to the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, includes 
more than 200,000 publicly financed perma- 
nent family dwellings, including demount- 
ables, and 420,000 temporary housing ac- 
commodations. Under the Lanham Act sur- 
plus permanent war housing that is not de- 
mountable will be sold for private residential 
purposes unless transferred for use by other 
federal agencies or used for low-rent hous- 
ing on request of local governing bodies and 
housing authorities and with specific ap- 
proval of Congress. In the disposal of per- 
manent dwellings the order of preference is: 
present occupants, other prospective occu- 
pants, private investors. Most publicly 
financed war housing, consisting of multi- 
family structures with central service facil- 
ities, probably will be sold to investors since 
only large-scale operations are feasible. 

Temporary accommodations will be made 
available for non-residential or institutional 
use on the project site or for other uses off 
the site and public or quasi-public agencies 
will be given preference. Surplus temporary 
housing for which no use is found will be 
demolished. Under the Lanham Act all tem- 
porary war housing must be removed within 
two years after the end of the emergency. 

Airports and Training. Differences of 
opinion in and outside of Congress center 
on the question: Should part or none of the 
proposed federal-aid funds be channeled 
through state agencies to project sponsors? 
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The so-called McCarran bill (S. 2) proposes 
$100,000,000 a year for a five-year program, 
allocating 35 per cent for grants directly to 
local governmental sponsors of projects on 
Class 4 and 5 airports and channeling 65 per 
cent through state airport agencies for proj- 
ects on smaller airports. Local governments 
may apply for direct grants if the state has 
no airport agency. In the House, the Lea 
Bill (H.R. 3170) calls for $650,000,000 a 
year for 10 years to be granted directly to 
project sponsors and none channeled through 
state agencies. 


The Senate is considering the George Vo- 
cational Education bill (S. 619) which would 
make available in outright grants $2,000,000 
a year to states and local governments in 
the first two postwar years but would have 
to be matched thereafter with state and 
local funds, or both, providing 25 per cent. 

Restrictions Lifted. The OPA has par- 
tially lifted the ban on the use of oil on 
roads. While Petroleum Administration for 
War approval is not required for slow-cur- 
ing road oil, use of a fuel oil ration for road 
surfacing is still prohibited unless PAW has 
granted an exception upon special applica- 
tion. 

The WPB has rescinded the limitation 
orders restricting the manufacture of auto- 
matic sprinklers, extinguishers, municipal 
fire apparatus, and other fire protection 
equipment. A shortage of materials and 
manpower, however, will cause considerable 
delay before supplies of fire protection 
equipment will be freely available. 

The WPB policy of lifting restrictions as 
fast as transition from a two-front to a one- 
front war will permit has brought a relaxa- 
tion of utilities order U-1, the basic wartime 
regulation for electric, gas, and water utili- 
ties. Most significant change is the author- 
ization to utilities to construct additions to 
their facilities involving up to $25,000 worth 
of materials without restrictions. 
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How Wichita Won First Place in National 
Fire Waste Contest 


ICHITA, Kansas, has been awarded 
first honors among all cities of the 
nation in the 1944 national fire waste con- 
test sponsored by the National Fire Waste 
Council. The steps taken by the city in 
1944 toward reducing fire losses included: 


1. Training for firemen was improved 
through the development of a comprehensive 
training manual and the adoption of formal 
promotional examinations. The Kansas fire 
school held in Wichita, sponsored by the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, attracted 
an enrollment of more than 600 in 1944. 


2. Adoption of a new reporting system 
which provides more accurate information 
for evaluating the services of the fire de- 
partment. 

3. Maintenance of an auxiliary fire serv- 
ice to respond for emergency jobs. Interest 
was maintained in these units through 
regular meetings at fire stations, with good 
citizen leadership, and attention directed to 
constructive training projects. 

4. A municipal trash disposal system in- 
stituted during the year makes more de- 
pendable service available to commercial 
institutions and residents. 


5. An active fire prevention committee 
in the local chamber of commerce has func- 
tioned for several years in encouraging citi- 
zen interest in fire protection. This group 
sponsors the annual clean-up week, fire pre- 
vention week, an essay contest in the 
schools, and similar activities. Local news- 
papers, radio stations and theaters cooper- 
ate in the educational features. Editors of 
the industrial employee papers join in the 
programs in their own plants. 

During the past 12 years, Wichita won 
the contest for cities of its class three times 
and has never dropped below fifth place. 

One fact contributing to Wichita’s rec- 
ognition in the contest is that there has 
been no appreciable increase in fire losses 
in the city in spite of an increase in pop- 
ulation from 115,000 in 1940 to approxi- 
mately 200,000 in 1944. Statistics for 1940 
show 1,416 alarms with a total fire loss of 


$198,239 and a per capita loss of $1.69 
while 1944 reports show 1,547 alarms with 
a total fire loss of $245,350 and a per capita 
loss of $1.23—RussEtt E. McCuure, City 
Manager, Wichita, Kansas. 





Employees Instructed on Use of Telephone 
to Improve Public Relations 


N Schenectady, New York (87,549), City 

: Manager C. A. Harrell recently sent to 
all city employees a memorandum setting 
forth “ten commandments” on _ telephone 
usage. The telephone was recognized as a 
medium for improving relations with the 
public, and the memo was issued following 
a meeting on “how to use the telephone” at- 
tended by employees whose contacts with 
the public are made chiefly over the tele- 
phone. The meeting was addressed by the 
district manager of the New York Telephone 
Company who gave a graphic demonstration 
of the “right” and “wrong” handling of the 
telephone. “Your telephone voice is the show 
window of your city government,” he told 
city employees, and City Manager Harrell 
suggested that if this advice is followed “we 
will make friends for city services and better 
serve the public.” 

The city manager’s memorandum to em- 
ployees stated: 

Only a small percentage of the people who 
contact the city government through the medium 
of the telephone know the person to whom 
they speak or the actual workings of the de- 
partment they are contacting. The telephone 
is the doorway through which you supply and 
receive information. It is our task to make it 
a “welcome door.” 

1. Answer the telephone promptly; just as 
you would your front door. 

2. Answer courteously, designating the de- 
partment and the name of the speaker. 

3. Have pencil and paper available for note 
taking. 

4. Personalize your conversation; do not say 
“Madam,” say “Mrs. Brown.” 

5. Do not use slang. 

6. Do not interrupt or argue; be a good 
listener; we are all public servants. 

7. If there are any delays or interruptions 
in your conversation, politely excuse and ex- 
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plain them; a “dead” telephone is like a 
clammy handshake. 

8. The telephone is a sensitive instrument— 
it picks up everything, good and bad; if you 
must talk to others turn the ‘phone away from 
your voice. 

9. If the person wanted is not available, offer 
to take a message. 

10. Do not rush to hang up first; you 
wouldn’t slam the door in the face of a 
visitor. 

Always remember your voice is the voice 
of your city government. Let us all, myself 
included, make our voices friendly, helpful, 
and understanding. 

The telephone, bringing complaints and 
inquiries to municipal officers, can be a 
medium for building good will, and a “voice 
with a smile” can be just as effective in mu- 
nicipal government as in private industry. 
—Morris M. Coun, sanitary engineer, city 
of Schenectady, and editor of Sewage Works 
Engineering. 





Dean William E. Mosher Dies 


ILLIAM E. MOSHER, Dean of the 

Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Univer- 
sity since it was established in 1924, died of 
a heart attack on June 1. Dean Mosher, 
who frequently had been employed as an 
advisor to federal agencies, was considered 
an authority on public utility economics and 
personnel administration. During the first 
world war he was employed by the War 
Industries Board, was later director of a 
federal commission studying the reclassifica- 
tion of salaries in the federal service, and 
made a survey of the employment policy of 
the Post Office Department. In 1934 he 
directed a nation-wide survey of electric 
power and light rates for the Federal Power 
Commission, and in 1944 assisted in the 
reorganization of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

After doing postgraduate work at the 
University of Berlin and at Halle he spent 
13 years on the staff of Oberlin College and 
was on the staff of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research from 1918 to 1924. 
He has been vice-president of the American 
Political Science Association, honorary vice- 
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president of the National Municipal League, 
and chairman of the Governmental Re- 
search Association. In 1940 he was elected 
the first president of the American Society 
for Public Administration. 

Dean Mosher, an inspiring teacher and 
a dynamic leader, always put the public in- 
terest first. His volume on electric utilities 
published in 1929 held that the public “has 
a right to insist that its (the electrical 
utility industry’s) development should not 
be governed entirely with respect to the 
stockholders, but with equal regard for the 
welfare of the public served.” Another book 
published in 1933, of which he was co- 
author, urged speeding of regulation to keep 
utilities from getting more power. He was 
also co-author of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration, the leading treatise in this field, 
which places special emphasis on ways of 
improving personnel practices to the end 
that public services might be more effective- 
ly administered. 

He is survived by a widow and by four 
sons who are in the armed services. 





Police Department Reerganized After 
Survey By Research Bureau 


HE police department of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is being organized along the line 
of some of the recommendations made as 
the result of a recent survey by the Cleve- 
land Bureau of Governmental Research and 
J. M. Leonard, who served as consultant. 
The survey report, Cleveland Police Survey, 
suggests that the chief of police be made the 
real head of the department, and that the 
director of public safety perform work of 
an advisory and supervisory nature. Organ- 
ization units should be directly responsible 
to the chief, record keeping modernized, 
photographic work consolidated in the de- 
tective and traffic bureaus, and juvenile 
crime work centered in a single bureau. 
Suggested improvements in personnel pro- 
cedures include four “musts”: higher edu- 
cational requirements for entrance and bet- 
ter adapted training methods for raw re- 
cruits; continuous in-service training for offi- 
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cers and men; installation of a _ service 
rating system; and the establishment of an 
equitable and actuarially sound pension sys- 
tem. In addition it is pointed out that a 
more economical use of both men and equip- 
ment is possible by rearranging platoons 
and district schedules to conform better to 
the need for each kind of protection; by 
substituting civilian employees for uniformed 
men for many clerical and other services; 
by eliminating or reducing the mounted 
police unit; by using one rather than two 
men in patrol cars in most circumstances; 
by employing zone car patrolmen for rou- 
tine, detective, and traffic duties; and by 
transferring to other public or private agen- 
cies the functions not appropriate to the 
city police department (for example, the 
transfer of the ambulance service to the wel- 
fare department). 


With regard to equipment the report 
states that motorcycles should not be used 
except for supervision of overtime parking; 
patrol cars are preferred. Fixed traffic posts 
should be reduced and greater reliance 
placed upon properly equipped _ traffic 
signals wherever possible, although unnec- 
essary traffic lights, signals, and call boxes 
are condemned. More up-to-date equip- 
ment such as two-way radios and new dis- 
trict stations costing not over $50,000 to 
$75,000 also are proposed. 


Lack of a satisfactory morale in the 
police department can be traced in part, 
according to the report, to the existence of 
a semi-secret order known as the Fraternal 
Order of Police which was established in 
1935 in defiance of departmental rules. The 
local lodge of the FOP is reported to have 
spent most of its time seeking legislation 
to take the police pension fund out of con- 
trol of the city council, to restrict police 
contributions to the pension fund to 2 per 
cent while other employees except firemen 
pay 4 per cent, and to allow so many ap- 
peals that dismissal would become so diffi- 
cult as to be almost impracticable as a 
means of maintaining discipline. The most 
objectionable act of the FOP, however, ac- 
cording to the report, has been the promo- 
tion of the annual so-called “Hollywood 


Ball” for which tickets were sold to busi- 
ness firms under the guise of charity. The 
Bureau suggested in its report that the only 
solution to the problem of a semi-secret or- 
der is “the complete elimination, root and 
branch, of this illegal and wholly undesir- 
able Fraternal Order of Police, Cleveland 
Lodge No. 8.” 





New State Laws on Local Finance, 
Pensions, and Housing 


EVERAL states have recently passed 

legislation on municipal postwar re- 
serves. Utah authorized taxing bodies to 
levy up to one mill for the creation of post- 
war building funds. In Idaho cities may 
levy up to 20 mills between 1945 and 1950 
for postwar improvements. In Washington 
counties were authorized to establish ac- 
cumulative reserves for capital construction 
and to levy taxes for that purpose. South 
Dakota permits cities to set up postwar im- 
provement reserves. In Indiana, however, 
a bill enabling municipalities to set up post- 
war reserves died in conference committee 
after both houses had authorized a levy not 
to exceed 10 cents on each $100 assessed 
valuation. 


The North Dakota legislature has changed 
the legal assessment ratio from 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent. This leaves Washington and 
Arkansas as the only two states with a 50 
per cent ratio. The legal ratio in Alabama 
and Iowa is 60 per cent, while Montana, 
Minnesota, and Ohio employ variable ratios 
for different classes of property. In all other 
states the legal ratio is 100 per cent. 

Five states—Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Oregon, and West Virginia—have amended 
their laws to clear the way for taxation of 
federal property and the legislatures of Utah 
and Washington have acted favorably on 
constitutional amendments on this subject. 
Assuming the ultimate adoption of the 
amendments in Utah and Washington, the 
constitutions or laws of 21 states will pro- 
hibit the taxation of any federal property. 
Federal property may be taxed only on con- 
sent of Congress and this permission has 
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been given in the case of the RFC and its 
subsidiaries. 

The New Jersey legislature has enacted 
a corporate franchise tax measured by net 
worth in lieu of the taxation of intangible 
personalty and the present capital stock tax 
(P. L. 1945, ch. 162). The new tax is ex- 
pected to yield between $6,000,000 and 
$7,000,000 a year beginning in 1946. It will 
assist in relieving the burden of taxes on real 
estate throughout the state by applying 
approximately $4,000,000 of the anticipated 
yield toward the reduction of the state school 
tax of 2.9 mills on local property. A com- 
panion law removes from the local tax base 
immediately all intangible personal property 
of both individuals and business (P. L. 1945, 
ch. 163). These new laws were adopted in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
Commission on Taxation of Intangible Per- 
sonal Property in a report issued on March 
28, 1945, which showed among other things 
that the total state and municipal revenue 
from taxation of intangible personal property 
held by individuals in 1944 was only $7,000. 
Prior to the new legislation, intangible per- 
sonalty in New Jersey was assessable, but 
not generally assessed, at full value under 
the general property tax. 

In Washington a new law makes state 
funds in the amount of $70,000,000 avail- 
able to cities, counties, school districts, and 
certain other agencies. The allotment will 
be administered by the state development 
board with a view to providing jobs after 
the war in useful public works. One-half of 
the funds will be an outright grant and one- 
half must be matched by local funds. Dis- 
tribution to cities will be upon a per capita 
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basis of population as of February 1, 1945. 
The funds may be used only for capital in- 
vestment for general community purposes 
and not for repair or maintenance. 

Five more states have set up state-wide 
retirement plans for local employees. In 
Montana a broad retirement system for all 
state, county, and city employees (except 
police and firemen who have their own sys- 
tem) has been established, while Maryland 
has provided for the inclusion of municipal 
employees in the state system. Nebraska 
has enacted a statewide retirement plan for 
municipal employees which is optional: with 
cities and effective only after a vote of the 
people. In Michigan a new state-adminis- 
tered retirement system is optional for cities 
and does not become effective until 10 cities 
with 250 employees join. The recently cre- 
ated pension system in Iowa is compulsory 
for all public employees. Municipalities in 
20 states may now participate in state-wide 
retirement plans. 

Tennessee is the first state to enact legis- 
lation permitting a local housing authority 
to use the power of eminent domain to ac- 
quire land for private development as well 
as for direct public use. Under this new 
urban redevelopment act any part or all of 
the land acquired by a housing authority in 
a Tennessee city may be sold or leased to 
private enterprise provided that it is re- 
stricted to an agreed purpose. Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has been authorized by a recently 
enacted slum clearance and redevelopment 
law to create an agency to study blighted 
areas and to acquire and sell property in 
blighted areas. The board may levy taxes of 
not more than 10 cents on each $100 value. 
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ost VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding. During 
the first 16 weeks of 1945 construction contracts 
totaled $488,254,000, 14 per cent lower than the 
same period of 1944. Public construction to- 
taled $335,851,000, 26 per cent lower than last 
year. Of the public total, $279,407,000 was for 
federal work, 31 per cent below 1944, and 
$56,444,000 was for state and municipal work, 
26 per cent above a year ago. Private construc- 
tion totaled $152,403,000, 29 per cent above 
1944. The minimum size projects included are: 
waterworks and waterways projects, $15,000; 
other public works, $25,000; industrial building, 
$40,000; other buildings, $150,000. 


INDEX COST OF LIVING TRENDS 
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The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 127.1 on April 
15, 1945, having increased 0.2 per cent from 
the cost of living on March 15, 1945 (1935-39 
=100). The family food bill was up 0.5 per 





cent and there were scattered increases in the 
prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and mis- 
cellaneous items. The index is up 2.0 per cent 
from April 15, 1944, the largest increases being 
8.9 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings and 
5.0 per cent in the cost of clothing. Living 
costs on April 15, 1945, were 26.1 per cent 
above those of January 15, 1941, and 28.9 per 
cent above those of August 15, 1939. This 
index does not reflect, however, additional war- 
time increases caused by lower quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods, and _ forced 
changes in living habits. 
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The Bond Buyer’s index was up slightly to 
1.43 on June 1, 1945, as compared with 1.35 on 
May 1, 1945. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle death trends in the United 
States totaled 1,800 in April, 1945, 3 per cent 
more than in April, 1944, and 13 per cent more 
than in April, 1943. 











What American Cities Are Doing’ 











Public Libraries Help City Officials 


ew NEW JERSEY Public Library Commis- 
sion (State House Annex, Trenton 7, New 
Jersey) recently published a small pamphlet, 
entitled What the Public Library System Can 
Do For You, which has been distributed to 
chief municipal officials in every municipality in 
New Jersey through local public libraries. Un- 
der the heading “Books For Municipal Work- 
ers” the pamphlet presents a selected list of 
publications which municipal officials may se- 
cure at any public library in the state. If the 
library itself does not have the particular publi- 
cations desired, the librarian, at the request of 
the municipal official, will write the Public 
Library Commission at Trenton for them. In 
cities where there is no local public library 
individual officials may write directly to the 
state commission. The pamphlet states: “No 
matter how small or how large or how remote 
the place where a municipal worker may live 
in New Jersey, he can borrow free the books 
he wants. So there is a way for the mayors 
and the commissioners, the engineers and drafts- 
men, the accountants, the police, the firemen, 
and all municipal employees in New Jersey to 
keep up to date in the field of their work in 
municipal government. The public library sys- 
tem in New Jersey is made up of independent 
municipal and county libraries, and right behind 
them stands the State Public Library Commis- 
sion—with a large collection of books in the 
field of municipal government from which any- 
one may borrow at any time through his local 
library.” 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


City Regulates Professional Bondsmen 


Louisville, Kentucky, has adopted a compre- 
hensive ordinance regulating professional bonds- 
men (ordinance No. 26 adopted May 8). The 
total amount of bail bonds executed may not 
exceed the value of real estate owned by the 
bondsmen. Bondsmen may not employ any 
solicitors or agents, must file with the city a 
list of the real estate owned and its value for tax 
purposes, file a list of all bonds executed, and 
adopt an itemized schedule of fees and charges 
to be posted in various places. The bondsman 
may not enter the police station, jail, or other 
place where persons in the custody of the law 
are detained unless previously called by such 
person or by some relative. A list of all persons 
licensed as bondsmen is to be posted in each 
police precinct, jail, or other place where per- 
sons in custody are detained. The annual license 
fee for professional bondsmen is $75 for each 
individual member of the firm. 


Philadelphia Looks Into Crystal Ball 


The city of Philadelphia has employed the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, a 
non-partisan citizens’ agency established in 1908, 
to make a comprehensive survey of the prob- 
able cost of maintaining the present level of 
municipal services and to indicate changes which 
may be made in the amount or quality of serv- 
ices rendered. The cost of the survey will not 
exceed $10,000, and the Bureau will absorb the 
overhead cost. In authorizing the survey Mayor 
Bernard Samuel stated: “Public improvement 
projects . . . . will require a large outlay of 
public funds over a period of years in the post- 
war era. Existing services must be maintained 
and must be improved and extended as the 
city’s financial situation permits. These services 
make recurring demands on the city’s revenues. 
The estimated cost of all future public improve- 
ments in our program must be weighed in rela- 
tion to other essential demands on the city’s 
revenue.” The survey is being made for the 
city planning commission but the results will be 
submitted to the mayor and council for action. 
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Transfer Utility Revenues to General Fund 


The water and power board of Los Angeles 
has recently authorized the transfer of $4,260,- 
000 to the general fund of the city for the year 
beginning July 1. A resolution adopted by the 
board provides for the transfer to the city each 
year “of an amount equal to 2 per cent of the 
earned surplus at the end of the year next pre- 
ceding the fixing of the budget, but not to 
exceed 5 per cent of the gross operating rev- 
enues for such next preceding year.” The 
amount of the recent transfer exceeds by $1,- 
577,060 the amount produced under the for- 
mula. This transfer was granted “because of 
the extraordinary wartime requirements of the 
city government.” . . . Sixty-four of the 140 
city-owned electric utilities in the state of Kan- 
sas during 1944 transferred 15.1 per cent of 
their revenue from sales to city operating funds. 
This includes Kansas City, Kansas, which trans- 
ferred $125,000 out of the $3,909,400 revenue 
from sales, according to the League of Kansas 
Municipalities. 


Informing Citizens on Bond Issues 


Among the cities which have recently issued 
attractive illustrated pamphlets for the purpose 
of informing citizens on proposed bond issues 
for postwar construction programs are Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, Our City at the Crossroads; 
San Mateo, California, a pamphlet entitled 
Looking Ahead; Redwood City, California, a 
pamphlet entitled Postwar Redwood City; and 
St. Joseph, Michigan, a pamphlet entitled 
Meet St. Joseph’s Greatest Need, issued at 
the inauguration of a campaign to collect funds 
for a memorial hospital. 


Cities Vote Postwar Bond Issues 


The voters of Oakland, California, on May 8, 
by a vote of more than four to one, approved 
bond issues totaling $15,754,000. The purposes 
for which the bonds were voted are: five public 
swimming pools, $600,000; public playgrounds 
and recreation centers, $423,000; hall of justice 
building, including housing for police depart- 
ment, $2,707,000; street reconstruction and 
improvement, $4,950,000; expansion and im- 
provement of the sewerage system, $5,311,000; 
and new public library building and four branch 
libraries, $1,763,000. i 


The voters of Los Angeles, California, on 
April 3, approved a $10,000,000 bond issue to 
help finance a $21,000,000 sewage treatment 
plant and new sewers. On May 1, the voters of 
the same city, by five to one, approved a $12,- 
500,000 revenue bond issue to finance the en- 
largement and improvement of the municipal 
airport. It is proposed that the mile-square air- 
port be enlarged to 2,400 acres, and present 
plans call for extending one runway to a 7,000 
foot length with grading continuing for 3,000 
feet more, and paving a new parallel runway 
7,000 feet long. Parking space for 5,000 auto- 
mobiles will be provided under the plan. 

Chicago voters on June 4 approved seven 
bond issues totaling $50,000,000 nearly one-half 
of which is for new parks and park improve- 
ments, $15,000,000 for airport development, 
$5,000,000 for slum clearance, $2,000,000 for 
additional playground facilities, and the remain- 
der for refuse collection equipment, garages, and 
rehabilitation of fire and police stations. 


Administrative Surveys in Seven Cities 


Seven cities have recently inaugurated sur- 
veys of administrative procedures. The city 
councils of three cities have authorized general 
administrative surveys of the entire municipal 
government—Berkeley, California, and Cicero, 
Illinois (including preparation of position classi- 
fication and pay plan in both cities), and Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. In San Diego, California, a brief 
study is being made of financial and accounting 
procedures; in Pontiac, Michigan, and St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida, position classification and pay 
studies; and in Elmira, New York, a survey of 
the police department. These surveys are being 
made by Public Administration Service, a con- 
sulting and research organization sponsored by 
several national organizations of municipal off- 
cials. 


City Levies Sales and Cigarette Taxes 


Atlantic City, New Jersey (64,094), has 
levied a municipal sales tax of 3 per cent and a 
cigarette tax of 2 cents a pack to pay costs of 
repairing damage from the disastrous hurricane 
of last September. The 3 per cent sales tax is 
levied on hotel rates and services, amusements, 
and a variety of other purchases beginning May 
29 and continuing until January 1, 1948. At- 
lantic City is the, second community to levy a 
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local sales tax this year, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, adopting a local retail sales tax of 1 per 
cent in February. Only other cities levying 
general municipal sales taxes are San Bernar- 
dino, California, which adopted a local sales 
tax of 1 per cent in 1944, levied under the 
general rules and regulations of the state sales 
tax and expected to produce some $400,000; 
New Orleans, whose 2 per cent city sales tax 
produced $5,356,501—more than 40 per cent of 
the income of the city’s general fund—in 1944: 
and New York City. 


Chicago to Buy and Operate Transit System 


Chicago voters on June 4 by a six-to-one 
vote approved the creation of a metropolitan 
transit authority to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor and the mayor, and the public ownership 
of streetcar, elevated, and bus systems. The 
board will have power to acquire and operate 
all streetcar, elevated, and bus properties in the 
metropolitan area. The next step is the pur- 
chase of the transit properties, and if the pur- 
chase offer is not accepted the board will have 
power to acquire the properties by condemna- 
tion. Under public ownership the city plans a 
far-reaching modernization program to cost 
more than $160,000,000 over a ten-year period. 
Only 18 per cent of registered voters partici- 
pated in the referendum at which a $50,000,000 
public improvement program also was voted. 


Awards for Pedestrian Safety 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin (587,472), has been 
awarded top honors as the safest large city for 
pedestrians in the country in the 1944 national 
pedestrian safety contest. Despite a national 
increase of 2 per cent in pedestrian fatalities 
in 1944 over 1943, Milwaukee showed a reduc- 
tion of 39 per cent in the number of pedestrian 
deaths as compared with 1942 and 1943. Other 
cities winning firsts in their respective popula- 
tion groups were: Fort Wayne, Indiana, 100,000- 
200,000 (also a winner in the national traffic 
safety contest); Corpus Christi, Texas, 50,000- 
100,000; Aurora, Illinois, 25,000-50,000; Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, 10,000-25,000; and Detroit 
Lakes, Minnesota, under 10,000. Entries were 
received in the contest from 1,159 cities in all 
48 states, the greatest total in the six years that 
the contest has been in existence. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


Twenty-three city employees of Berkeley, 
California, recently were presented with 20-year 
service buttons at a meeting of the city coun- 
cil. In the future it is planned to present such 
awards to those who have completed 25 and 30 
years of service. . . . Glendale and Redlands, 
California, recently voted to bring their em- 
ployees within the California State Retirement 
System. . . . Two Illinois cities, Rockford (84.- 
637) and Quincy (40,469), recently approved 
the establishment of civil service programs for 
city employees. . . . Lodi, California (11,079), 
has adopted a plan for adjusting salaries of 
city employees in accordance with the cost-of- 
living index of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. . . . Approximately 5 per cent 
of the men in the army plan to go into public 
service after discharge, and an additional 5 
per cent expect to seek government employment 
but do not have clearly formulated plans, the 
War Department announced following a survey 
of postwar employment plans of men in the 
armed forces. 


Preventing Operating Deficits 


Seattle in 1944 paid off the last of its operat- 
ing deficits, and the Municipal League of Seattle 
made a study to discover how the 16 other cities 
in the same population group (250,000 to 500,- 
000) have kept operating expenses within rev- 
enues. Milwaukee has never had a deficit in its 
operating funds, Cincinnati and Denver have 
not had a deficit during the last 20 years, and 
most of the other cities have not had any 
deficits since the middle 1930’s. Denver, New- 
ark, and Houston limit expenditures to 90 per 
cent of the tax levy, or allow 10 per cent for 
tax delinquency. Kansas City (Missouri) and 
Cincinnati are permitted to provide a contingent 
fund not to exceed 3 per cent of the estimated 
revenues while Oakland may set up a cash re- 
serve fund sufficient to run the city for four 
months pending collection of taxes. 


Toward Safe and Sanitary Housing 


The comprehensive housing code of Milwau- 
kee adopted on January 22, 1945, and the rules 
and regulations of the health department based 
on the new code and adopted on April 2, 1945, 
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have been issued by the Milwaukee Health 
Department. The ordinances of Baltimore, Dal- 
las, and Newark, together with the suggested 
model ordinance, on demolition, vacation, and 
repair of substandard buildings are contained in 
a recent report entitled Demolition, Vacation, 
or Repair of Substandard Buildings, by Charles 
S. Rhyne, published by the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, which also reviews 
in detail the position of the courts and munici- 
pal experience in the administration of ordi- 
nances in this field. 


Nation-wide Survey of State-Local Relations 


A study of state-local relations is now being 
made for the Council of State Governments by 
its committee on state-local relations composed 
of state officials headed by Governor O’Connor 
of Maryland. Plans for the research call for 
the compilation of materials on (1) the consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions that give local 
units of government their general structure; 
(2) the fiscal relations of states and their muni- 
cipalities; and (3) the public service activities 
of states and localities. Numerous state-by- 
state comparisons will be made. It is antici- 
pated that the state-local committee will circu- 
late the results of the research to the several 
state legislatures. Specific suggestions for the 
improvement of state-local relations will be 
made. 


Gas Rates Reduced in Detroit 


More than 500,000 customers of the Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company in the Detroit area 
were recently awarded an annual rate reduc- 
tion of $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 a year plus a 
rebate of $8,000,000 when the United States 
Supreme Court affirmed an order of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company. City officials 
estimate that in the future the average con- 
sumer’s bill will be approximately one-third 
less. The order, first entered in November, 
1942, required Panhandle to reduce its whole- 
sale rate to Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany but appeals kept the matter in the courts. 
The city of Detroit and the gas company joined 
forces to seek the wholesale rate reduction. 
The rebate will be paid from funds impounded 
during the past three years. 


Checkoff Dues, Union Agreement 


In Dayton, Ohio, the common pleas court re- 
cently decided that the city of Dayton may 
deduct union dues from employees’ pay checks 
on the request of members of the employee 
union, but that the cost of making such de- 
ductions may not be financed from public 
funds. The union then agreed to reimburse 
the city for any charges involved in the col- 
lection of the dues. . . . The city council of 
Oak Park, Illinois, recently adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing an agreement with an employee 
labor union covering working conditions and 
wages for street department employees. 


Consolidate Retirement Systems 


A committee appointed by the council to 
study the pension situation in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has recommended that the fire and police 
pension systems be liquidated and that all new 
employees in these departments become mem- 
bers of the city employees’ retirement system. 
The city would continue to pay the pensions 
and benefits for present employees. Among the 
larger cities which have consolidated fire and 
police pension systems into a single retirement 
plan for all employees are Baltimore, Boston, 
Cincinnati, and San Francisco. 


City Annexes 26 Square Miles 


The Dallas, Texas (295,000), city council 
recently annexed 26 square miles of adjoining 
territory under authority of a charter amend- 
ment approved by the voters on April 3 giving 
the city council power to annex unincorporated 
areas with or without consent of the property 
owners in those areas. The people of one sub- 
urb, Preston Hollow (1,550), had voted on 
April 3 for annexation but two other suburbs, 
Highland Park (10,288) and University Park 
(14,458), defeated similar proposals. Dallas 
voters also adopted a charter amendment en- 
abling the city to control subdivisions three 
miles beyond the city limits. 


The Reader’s Digest Promotes Planning 


The Reader’s Digest has just published two 
discussion guides under the title of Making 
Over Our Home Town. One booklet has the 
subtitle “A Meeting to Arouse Interest,” and 
the other, “A Meeting to Get Action.” These 
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booklets have been sent to 14,000 adult discus- 
sion groups in all parts of the country, including 
Women’s clubs, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, uni- 
versity extension classes, church groups, and 
adult education groups. The “action” booklet 
calls for short talks on health conditions, safety, 
appearance, and convenience of the town, and 
the town as a satisfying place in which to 
live. It is suggested that speakers consult local 
officials on these questions and invite them to 
attend the meeting. The results are modestly 
predicted: “At the two meetings outlined in 





these booklets, we shall be able only to scratch 
the surface of the problems involved. Sound 
community planning takes months—often years 
—of advance preparation. . . . These meetings 
might result in the establishment of a local 
planning board, or in the encouragement of an 
already existing planning board to start work at 
once on an over-all, long-range, and balanced 
program for your town.” Municipal officials 
may secure free sample copies of the two book- 
lets on request to Program Service, The Read- 
er’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 














Personnel Exchange Service 











POSITIONS OPEN 


URLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA (25,000 est.). 

City Manager. Council. elected May 8 to 
inaugurate manager plan seeks an experienced 
out-of-town manager to assume duties as soon 
as possible. Salary $8,000 to $12,000. 

CLIFTON ForGE, VIRGINIA (6,461), City Man- 
ager. W. H. Carper, city manager, resigned 
June 1 to accept a position with the state plan- 
ning board. Candidates with manager experi- 
ence preferred. Salary $3,500. Send applications 
to W. J. Enos, mayor. 

VassaR, MICHIGAN (2,154), City Manager. 
This recently incorporated manager city seeks 
more applicants with engineering training. Sal- 
ary $3,500. Applications should be addressed to 
Dr. Ward C. Freeland, mayor. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA (45,000 estimated), 
City Manager. City council desires application 
from out-of-town men with previous city man- 
ager experience and with engineering back- 
ground. Probable range in starting salary, 
$6,500. 

Tryon, NoRTH CAROLINA (2,043). City Man- 
ager. The council wants a manager with knowl- 
edge of finance and ability to mix with people. 
Salary $2,700. Address applications to F. P. 
Bacon, mayor. 

WINNETKA, ILLINoIs (12,430), Chief of Po- 
lice and Fire Chief. The starting salary for 
each position will depend on qualifications, but 
will not be less than $3,600 a year, together 
with liberal retirement privileges if under 35 
years of age, and also liberal vacation and sick 
leave allowances. Send application to H. L. 
Woolhiser, village manager. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Budget Officer; Man- 
agement Planning Officer, $5,228 and $7,128 a 
year including overtime pay. Budget Analyst; 
Administrative Analyst, $3,163 to $7,128 a year 
including overtime pay. For further informa- 


tion see announcement 356. Applications must 
be filed with the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C., and will be 
accepted until the need for the service has 
been met. The closing date has been extended 
indefinitely. 


UNIVERSITY OF DeNverR. Graduate Fellow- 
ships in Government Management. Ten gradu- 
ate fellowships providing full tuition and $100 
per month are offered for an intensive academic 
field work training program in government ad- 
ministration for one year beginning September, 
1945. For further information and application 
ferm address ElRoy Nelson, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Pe J. CUMMINGS, engineer and member of 
the board of county road commissioners of 
Keweenaw County, Michigan, was recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Kingsford, Michigan. 

Brit N. TAYLor, until recently city manager 
of Port Arthur, Texas, and from 1928 to 1940 
manager of Longview, Texas, has accepted a 
similar position in McAllen, Texas. 

ELBRIDGE GAGNON, formerly supervisor in a 
Connecticut defense plant, has been appointed 
town manager of Fort Kent, Maine. 

Frep A. Ruopes, director of public works 
and acting city manager of San Diego since 
Walter W. Cooper’s death last December, has 
been appointed city manager of San Diego, 
California. 

ALBERT W. LeysatH, former employee of 
Springfield, Vermont, has been appointed town 
and village manager of Chester, Vermont. 

Grorce M. Marcu, who was city manager of 
E] Reno, Oklahoma, from 1937 to 1939, has 
been appointed to the same position in Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











THE MunicripaLt YEAR Book, 1945. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, edi- 
tors. International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Publication date June 25, 1945. 603pp. 
$8.50. 


Among the new features in this twelfth edi- 
tion of the Year Book are detailed data on 
retirement systems for municipal employees, 


GENERAL 

THE Boston ConrtTEST, 1944; PrizE-WINNING 
PROGRAMS. Boston University Press, 685 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15. 1945. 
148pp. 

COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN OF MUNICIPAL Gov- 
ERNMENT. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 
15pp. 

PROBLEMS OF THE VETERAN. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1944. 45pp. 50 cents. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL AU- 
THORITIES OF THE JOINT STATE GOVERNMENT 
ComMIssion. The Commission, Main Capitol 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1945. 
56pp. 

1945 Roster or STATE, County, City, AND 
TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS OF THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA. Secretary of State, State Capitol, 
Sacramento. 1945. 208pp. 

Work SIMPLIFICATION AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE 
Work SIMPLIFICATION PROGRAM OF THE U. S. 
BUREAU OF THE BupDGET. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1945. 49pp. $1. 


EDUCATION 


Joint LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON THE STATE 
EDUCATION SySTEM. New York State Legis- 
lature, Albany. 1944. 711pp. 

ScHOOL CONSOLIDATION AND STATE AID IN ILLI- 
NoIs. By Leon H. Weaver. The University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. 1944. 
116pp. $1.50. 

FINANCE 


FEDERAL SURPLUS PRopEeRTY DisposAL. Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 
60: Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 4pp. 25 cents. 

How Oruer Cities Heap Orr Dericits. Se- 
attle Municipal League, 316 Marion Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Washington. 1945. 8pp. 


hours of work and overtime pay, city-county 


“health units, extent of subdivision control and 


regional planning activities, refuse collection 
charges and sewer rentals, traffic safety data, 
classes of cities and forms of government, and 
important economic and social data for each 
city over 10,000. Most of the regular features 
have been retained and brought up-to-date in 
this reference volume which is now used by 
municipal officials in hundreds of cities. 


LocaAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN P ENNSYL- 
VANIA. Postwar Planning Commission, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg. 1945. 42pp. 

LOOKING INTO CHICAGO’s POCKETBOOK. By 
James A. Cunningham. The Civic Federation, 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 2. 
March 1945. 27pp. 

New Sources oF MUNICIPAL REVENUE. Mu- 
nicipal Finance. Entire Issue, May 1945. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 50 cents. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADDITIONAL TAX 
REVENUE FOR THE City OF BALTIMORE. Of- 
fice ‘of the Mayor, City Hall, Baltimore, 
Maryland. March 1945. 49pp. 

A REPORT ON THE CURRENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF VIRGINIA CITIES 
AND Towns. League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties, 902 Travelers Bldg., Richmond 19. 
1945. 36pp. 

SPB ReEcGuLATION No. 2. Surplus Property 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 15pp. 


FIRE 


Fire Recorp or Cities, 1944. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. 1945. 16pp. 15 cents. 

REPORTS OF TESTS ON CONTROL OF LARGE MAG- 
NESIUM Fires. National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, 222 West Adams Street, Chicago 
6. 1944. 20pp. 


HEALTH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, 1900- 
1943; A SeLectep List. Compiled by Ellen 
F. Bellingham and Others. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 95pp. 
20 cents. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH INSURANCE. 
By Samuel C. May. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 1945. 35pp. 
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THE SMALL GENERAL HOSPITAL, ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT. Bulletin No. 4. The 
Duke Endowment, Power Bldg., Charlotte 1, 
North Carolina. 1945. 68pp. 


HOUSING 


AN APPRAISAL METHOD FOR MEASURING THE 
QUALITY oF Hovusinc: A YARDSTICK FOR 
HEALTH OrFicers, HousiInG OFFICIALS, AND 
PLANNERS. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 71pp. 

DEMOLITION, VACATION, OR REPAIR OF SUB- 
STANDARD BuILpIncs. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1945. 86pp. $4. 

FPHA REQUIREMENTS FOR URBAN Low-RENT 
Hovusinc AND SLUM CLEARANCE. Federal 
Public Housing Authority. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
39pp. 10 cents. 

A MiLiion Homes A YEAR. By Dorothy Ros- 
enman. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 1945. 
333pp. $1. 

(1) THe Necro Prostem: Hovusinc A BAsIc 
Factor. By Barry Bishop. 16pp. (2) Proup 
OF DALLAS? SEE Its StuMs! 16pp. Housing 
Authority of Dallas, 2525 Lucas Drive, Dal- 
las, Texas. Free. 


LAW AND COURTS 


THE LAw or MUNICIPAL CoRPoRATIONS. By 
Eugene McQuillin. (1945 revision by Frank 
D. Moore.) 401 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11. 1945. 1041pp. 


LIBRARY 


WHAT THE Pvustic Lrprary CAN Do For You; 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 
AND WorKErRS. By Raymond C. Lindquist. 
New Jersey Public Library Commission, State 
House Annex, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 1945. 


5pp. 
PERSONNEL 


Civit Service Act AND RULES, City oF ST. 
Louis. Department of Personnel, Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 1945. 
75pp. 

EFrrective Civit Service, A GuImDE TO PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF THE CommuNitTy. New York State De- 
partment of Civil Service, Albany 1. 1945. 
33pp. 

MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES SAFETY PRACTICES PAM- 
PHLET. National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1945. 4pp. 35 
cents. 

Pain VACATIONS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. Bul- 
letin No. 811 of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Government Printing Office, Washington 

25, D. C. 1945. 30pp. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 






United 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT MANUAL. 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, 1344 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. April, 1945. Unpaged. 

Pusiic EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1929-39, AND Post-War Im- 


PLICATIONS. Reprint from Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1945. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 3lpp. 

STATE ORGANIZATION FOR FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
Practices. By John F. Duffy, Jr. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. December 1944. 25pp. 


PLANNING 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND.CIvIC ANNUAL. Ed- 
ited by Harlean James. American Planning 
and Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 1944. 178pp.° $3. 

City DEVELOPMENT. By Lewis Mumford. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 1945. 248pp. $2. 

FEDERAL ADVANCES OF FUNDS FOR PLANNING 
Pusiic Works. Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1945. 8pp. 35 cents. 

IMPLEMENTING THE MASTER PLAN WITH A 
CapitaAL Bupcet. By Herbert S. Swan, 299 
Broadway, New York 7. 1945. 8pp. 25 cents. 

MANUAL ON THE PLANNING AND EXECUTION OF 
StaTE CAPITAL Out Lays. Governor’s Office, 
State Capitol, Richmond 1, Virginia. 1944. 
49pp. & 

MemoriALs THAT Live. American Commission 
for Living War Memorials, 30 East Broad 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 1944. 59pp. 

A PROGRAM FOR A MASTER PLAN AND FOR PUB- 
LIC WorKS AND IMPROVEMENTS. By I. S. 
Shattuck, Planning Commission, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 1945. 

TIME FOR PLANNING: A_ SOcrIAL-ECONOMIC 
THEORY AND PROGRAM FOR THE TWENTIETH 
Century. By Lewis L. Lorwin. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 
1945. 273pp. $3. 


POLICE 


THE CLEVELAND PoLice Survey. Cleveland 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 1307 
Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 1945. 135pp. 
$1. 

CORPORATION IN CRIME CONTROL, 1944 YEAR- 
BooK. Edited by Marjorie Bell. National 
Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 1945. 320pp. 


RECREATION 


PLACES FOR PLAYING IN CLEVELAND: STANDARDS 
FOR PuBLIC RECREATION AREAS. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Cleveland, Ohio. 1945. 


32pp. 





